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Professional children's theatrie in. the United States 

is domi^aated small to\zring .^oups of actors, ' These 

trouping performers are hooked for a single afternoo'n „or 

night standsin numerous cities, along their established* 

"routes. The first theatre prof ess ional* to conduct and 

sustain such tours on a national scale was Clare Tree Major 

(^1880-1954). Indeed, Major was the first producer to provide 

toiiring plays exclusively for children's audiences. Theatre 

historian Nellie McCaslin declares: . > - ' ' 

The appearance of Clare Tree Major professional 

plays for children was significant for. two rea- ' 

sons: it was the first commercial venture tfo 

meet with finaoiciai- success, and it was to become 

the first touring company devoted exclusively 

to children's entertainment^.- 

Prom- 1^25 until her death in 1954, Major was able to find 

.audiences for. h©^^-^rk by taking her children's theatre companies 

on to\irs of tlWuni ted States and. portions of Canada. Thus, 

from the middle ojOlt^©-j^ sigi>ificant numbers of children * 

were seeing live m^arfre ev^y year as a direct result of ' 
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Major's efforts; at the height of her career she claimed 

a ticket sale numbering well over two million. Manor 

I 

oiiered her sponsors six productions at four-to-five 
week intervals dviring each theatrical season. The acting 
companies toured from October through late April and at times 
into the wann month of l<lay. They were staffed adult 
professional 'actors and at first traveled by railroad, but' 
in later years the companies used automobiles, with settings 
and personal baggage being transported by 'truck. 

The shortage of good children's plays long plagued 
Major. In-a: 1950 publication Theatre for Children , vrinifred 
"n'ard indicated that the supply of children's plays had, 
". . .not nearly kept pace with^the demand. In a(publidity 
release Harold Sherman claimed: "Because she. couldn^r get 
competent adaptations of children's classics for the stage, 
^irs. Major sat up nights and did the job, herself . "^ The 
dearth of scripts suitable for performance by the members of her 
, traveling companies was one reason Major t\irned to playwriting, 
or more accurately adapting children's stories, for the 
theatre. Her extremely limited budget supplied an ad^ • ' 
ditional impetus because by adapting the stories herself, she 
was able to eliminate the expense of royalties. Thus, the 
purpose of this paper is tp investigate the playwriting 
principles and techniques of Glare Tree Major as reflected' 
in her work for her prof essi-onal theatre for children. It * 
will be devoted to' Major '-s philosophy in play selection. 
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an overview of all titles chosen for presentation, and an 
analysis of Little Women ' to discover how she used the elements 
of dramatic Sorm in adapting stories for children's audiences. 

Philosophy 

Major set forth some of "hor opini6ns concerning 

the purpose and' requirements of children^p scripts in 

s her book Playing Theatre , She wrote that the paramount 

factor i^ writing for children is, , .in the educational 

,uses made of the complete receptivity which children* bring 

to this form= of recreation.""^ It was important to her that 

%er activity for children provide an educational or ethical 

outcome. In a- letter to Kenneth Graham she made it clear that 

by education she meant socially acceptable behavior: 

" Cinderella teaches charity, patience, forgiveness, and a host 

of other useful qualities."^ These and similar themes can be 

found in the- stories she chose to dramatize. In her view,* 

^Ethical values are immensely important in their influence 
6 

on. children," and should be considered in play selection. 

The educational aspects of theatre for children as 
discussed by Major are accepted by children's theatre 
practitioners today. Moses Goldberg is of the opinion < that, 
"The play,' indeed all art] teaches indirectly— by exposing 
truths and ideas to the choice of the spectator."'^' In 1934 
while acting as spokesman for Major, her htisband John Kenderdine 
presented* a similar^ view: "All we can l^ope for is to dramatize 
certain forms of conduct as desirable." NeveptHeless, Major 



asid her associates were aware of the dangers of having the 
pedagogical aspects of the productions become dominant;* 
Kenderdine proclaimed: "A moral, if any, comes as a sugar- 
■ coated pill. The child must not suspect in the slightest ' ' ^ 

that there's a lesson in the play or -that it is educational.""^ ' \ 

4 

It is necessary to determine the range of stories Kajor ^. , 
chose to dramatize in order to understand the ways , in which 
she implemented her educational ideas. ' . 

Story Selectdlbii^ - - / 

^ Sarly in her career, 'Major presented her audiences with 

the opportunity to aid in the selection of stories for 
dramatization. She later recalled: "I once gave out ten- 
thousand cards ta children asking what plays they wanted to see. 
They chose twelve or fifteen. Out of those I "picked sforJ^ 
that v/^uld^ maie gooG- plays. "''?^h^\process of pol,l^ji^c}\il^en 
v/as later 'modified to a hallo^hat >as sent to the S-^sor^ng 

/ organizations each year. . The list c/)ntained approximate^ly 
xif-jjy titles, of which each group vpted for aix. She impli- 
cation was that she took th^ results into consid^'eration when • 
planning the next season's tour. EaQh year- the possib 
were well known titles from children's literature, most of 
which had be^n performed in previous sepons^. .^ Major, explained: 

- "We must h've plays that the children know -already— that is 
what they want. My two requirements in selecting productions 
are: Do the children know them, and are they in the.mselves 

. good play^?"^^ V/ith few exceptions she mounted qhlylproductions 
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9f stories wjiich wquld have oeen*" familiaV to the parents-' ' * 

•if not to- the~ children themselves. As she stated, "It is 

.the only, way to sell them."''^ In I956 she told a playwriting"" 

Qlass ,a%-BlMra ^ College, New York: 

D^n.H send us yoxir original plays. .. .we won»t 
bp able to use them. -Every year we sj?nd out a 
li^t of- twenty poss labilities for next seVson, 
but the tcto six are" <?ld favorites. Pare;its 
won»t buy \ickets for plays with which theV are 
.■ . ^ not familid^. _ ; 

\v'ard agreed' thab' 'the appeal of the familiar story was 

an important element in audieh(>e development: 

The familiar story has.' a^ai-tong appeal to' chil- 
dren and so they flo,ck to see their favorites 
come to life. , Snow vaiite and th^ Seven Dwarfs ' 
which fascintated them at seven- years, drav/s . ' '* 

them to the.. theatre.,-at eleven. . . . Heidi is 
a tale which can be -c^oTt^nted' on to fill ■ a "house. 
So is Hans Br inker . Itxip'.lran Winkle . Tom Sawyer. 

•• and The Secret Garden T^ "~7~ '■ — ^ 

/ ■- . " _ • 

'.v'ith the exoeption of the Twain story, each of V/ard»s 

r 

example's was produced frequently by. Major. . ' 

, ; Mo'ther equally impQirtant factor in Major »s selection 

^ process was the attempt to have a five year • interval between 
productions of any one scfipY .^o'^atle exception was 

Petar Pan which was tou^d.fbur times in the last ten years 
'' C^'^ operation; However, the system of repeating a play eveVy 
sixth-year was f-irmly established by I940. For example,' the 
1955 and 1940 seasons were nearly ijdentica>. In I955 
Alice in Wonderland. Robin Hood . Ha^s^ Srinker . Heidi . The Secret 
4 G^rd^n/ and Beauty, and the Beast toured.' -The I940 bill was 
idenjtifcal .with thd substituti-on o^; The Seven V/ishes by Maurice 
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Maeterlinck for Beauty^d the Beast , 

By. selling a subscripV-on of six plays, each year, 
Major faced an- inhere'nt" problem in play selection which 
to this day'must be resolved by children's' theatre producers. 
Children of 'all ages _atte3i^;^d--perf ormances of all tke pl^'^ays^ 
regardless of the cognitive and emotional or'^ii^tellecUftal---' 



level of the material. Therefore, s'leeTJink Beauty Voiad 



have older children in at-.endance, and Little wjien would 
be patronized by children -far too young to fully comprehend . the 
concepts in the story. In conmienting on the problem, Ward 
explainedrr 

The v/ide range in the age s^^of^vQhildr en's theatre 
audiences offers one of the greats t problems in 
the choosing of plays. WhatJ^i^,-e«apc^ensible 
. \to the five year old is infantile -to tKi^-cM Id 
' ; of -eleven. Vtiat brings a thrill to the latT 
terrifies- the first grader.^' 
. , * > . ^ 

She suggests a differentiation in age range for varioT;is- plays,' 

and no-ti admitting" children not wi-6hin_4iha± range-. ' The -solution 
was not availabrle to Major partly 'because, .of monetary, 
considerations. It Vas^necessary t/vfill^^ditoriums with 
children of all ages in ofder^t' show^ profit and continue 
operation. . ^ ' 

C^st size also^ffected play selection. • 




of the scripts u^d by Jjjajor required^ that, most actors perfo 



multiple rqles- during 'the jplay. Most stories were adapted 'for 
perfor^iance by seven or eight actors, although: a few plays 



us^r as many as twelve. Major carefully plotted precisely 
^v/hich parts each performer "woiild have to portray. in each scene. 

Table 1 shows dbubles" required for Toby Tyler as it was toxired 
' during the "1949. "and • 1954 seasons, • 

7. ' • . • 7 - . • • 
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y ' TABLE. 1 

DOUBLES CHARI FOR 
TOBY TYLER 





Lord 


Lord 




Andre^ . 


2 


' Toby 


Toby 


Toljy 


Toby 


• 3 


Clown 
Castle 


Clown 


Clo\'m 
Castle 


Castl^ 
Clown ^ 


4 


Giant 


Sam 


-Sam 


Sam 




Lily 


•Lily * 


Lily 


Lily 


6 


Acro'Dat 




Ella 


Rene 
\ Ella ' 


• 7 


Ben 

» 


Ben 

Mr. Barker 


Ben^t^ 


Towser = 



T 
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Stories Dramatized' by Ma,-| ort 
An Overview 



During her 'career Major mounted a total of sixty stories ' 
for child audienges. All of the stories were adapted for the 
jtage by ^^a3or herself with the exception of Peter Pan . 
Thfe SWenJ-fishes . and The -Golden Apple which were already 
im play form. Forty- foxir, or 6ver seventy percent of the 
plays had. been written by the Pall of 1934, leaving less than 
thirty percent of the titles to'be written between 1955 and 1954. 
V/ith the. pattern of repetition used by Major, many of the ' ' 
plays dramatized in the\l920»s were .still ^being produced 
in the early 1950's, ' ' - 

■ / •••• ' . * - 

Play .i Categories 

I The stories Major selected to dramatize can be divided' * 
intojtwo general categories: (1), fantasies for younger children, 
W (;?) novels and histories for older, children.. The" fantasies ' 
included such -tal^s as Cinderella . Old King Cole . Aladdin, and' 
Sleep: :ng Beauty. The . older' children's literattire , included 




!vels as Little Women . Little Men . The gbcret Garden , 
the Lilk^a, and Nobody's '-Boy . Histories included Marco 



^jfand two Indian stories, iPocahontas . and The Iroquois Captive . 
Oth^ well known titles such as Alice in Wonder land are not" 
ea|lly categorized. .Table 2 shows the titles and- number •of 
p:Jductions of. each of ' the plays presented during Major's ■'• ' • 
cfreer. 

/•• • > 
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Little Women 

■ ' / 

The remainder of this paper will be devoted tj^discussing 



^ ofite' of^jjajor »s most popular and most produced plays«-- Li ttle J/omen ^ 
Rese^rcli has demonstrated that, this parti c^ilkr play is \ 



' %?ej^esentative of Majot's treatment of' classic children's 
^literature. A consideration , of this or any other of Major's 
playscripts is impossible without considering the production 
neieds and problems of Major's smaH companies. She was 
writing for a cast; that averaged eight performers -who were- 

traveling in .an automobile and only one truck. In these two 

A 

vehicles they stored the scenery,' costtunes, ppops, and their 
personal t belongings, , It was common to set up the scenery in 
an hour or 'les9\on sftages that varied greatly in size- and 
available lighting equipment. Her limited production capabilities 
will be discussed as they related to the play since it was 
constructed specifically for these conditions, Only-^By^ 
considering .the technical limitations under which Major 
adapted the story dan valid conclusions be drawn as to its 
woJ-th as literature for chilclren's 'theatre 1 

louisa May'Alcott began he?^ novel Little Women with the 

A "* • ■ ■ r'^ - ■ . . ■ 

following excerpt frt)m--J.Qhn.Bunyaja's^' Pilgrim's Progress": 

Tell them of Mercy: she is one ^ . . . 

Who early hath her pilgrimage begun. 
Yea, let jroung damsels learn of her to prize 
The world which is to come^ and so.be wise; 
For ^little tripping maids jnay follow God 
^^Aldng the v/ays which saintly :^eet have trod. 



• • - 11 / 
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Alcott reveals four ydrnig girls who see themselves as pilgrims • 
mal<|ing their way through a portion ^^f /their lives. .As they ^ ' 
P?:ogress^^oward mat^ity they find tfeat hard work and consideration 
V for others are rewarded. As in m^y of the novels Major 
^ chose to dramatize tpx older children during the t950*'s, '* ' 
poverty is the chief source of the crisi? in the story. 
. ; Reverend March, the girls' father, is serving ^as' a Chaplai|i'' 
in Civil War hospitals that surround Washington, ^^.c;^ His 
|ife arid four daughters hive been >eft to cope with ever 

• ^ pres^n,t poverty. The play begins with the> first chapter of ' ' 

the novel in which the girls are complaining th^ " Christmas 
^ won't be Christmas without any presents. "^"^ ,liVes of the/ • 

girls are chronicled much liy^they are in the novel; 
^ however,- at the point where A^^ott has Beth recover from-' ^ 
Scarlet .Pever, Major ends her version. 
' ' ' Alcott used much dialogue- Jn the novel, and as was ' ' " 

. often her practice when a'dapting stories Major simply lifte.d ' ' 

.. ■ the dialogue frqm the specific chapters^hat she selected . ' 

to use in her pl^y. • With oilly minor exceptions the- outline . 
. Of the book became the orglnization of the plaj. 11. was' developed 

.-by taking the dialogue from each^chapter ' and placing it into ' 
^ dramatic form. The^ only, importaiif.omission that might have " 

, helped give the. play additional unity was Alcott 's repealed 
^ references^ to "Pilgrim 's-Progtess". In the ^ook, tl^e girls' '-^^ 

mother tells theW^"Look uhde^y^jur pillows Christmas , 

• morning and you'll fiifd your gi^ide bpok,"18 meaning copies •. 

• 12 ■ ^ ■ ' 
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-of the Bunyan'poem._. The i^nage of the girls maki^ng-^their 
way through the hardships of life—many of which we see in 
the play— is lost by >Iajor's Omission, The plot tends to 

_ decerl-orat§ into a series erf unrelated episodes in -the live 
of the girls. . There "is a need for a unifying thread that 
reference to^Bunyaij's wojrk might hayfe -provided. 

Foiir characters— Jo, ^th, Meg," and. Amy— dominate the 

" oft^ttle Women. Alcott devoted a chapter to each of 

the girls to introduce them to the reader.' In this way 
'each becomes individual in her own' right, as well as a 
character in; thl story. For .example, ■B^th^^^s.e-^m^cxim^lri 
the following -manner: 

Beth was too-bksfeful to go/ to school; it Yiak been 
^ tried, bir^^alif suffered so much that it was/given 
up, aji^he did her lessons at~ home with Hdr 

tlier. Even when he went away and. her mother ' 
was called to devoted >er skill and energy to the 
soldier's aid societies, Beth went on faithfully 
by herself and did the best she could. 3hewas a 
^ housewifely little creature and' helped Hannah ^ 

keep home neat and comfortable for the workers 
. never thinking of any reward .but to be loved * 

Alcott described each of ^he girls in detail. However, 

when the descriptive, passages we-re eliminated by Major, 

much of the detail of the -characterizations was- lost. In 

addition. Major, altered Alcott's characters by' the dialogue 

she chose to -oinit,. For example, theofollowing insight into 

,Jo's character waf;' not^'ln^orporated into the play: 



Jo pu|_ her hands 'in her -pocket and \began 'to whistle, 
bhe w^s immediately chided by h,er sister Amy: 



\ 
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."Don't Jo; it's so boyishJ .* 
"That's why I do it." 
"I detest rude, unladylike girls!" 
"I hate affected, niminy-piminy chits. "^^ 

The delVtion of the passage cauges the play to lase some of 

the tomboMsh side of Jo's character. / It j^s possible that 

in p:t;^oduction under MajQr's direction the four characters 

v;ere carefxillyvcreated to become more fully developed 

individuals. Tiite goals of the characters are not entirely 

Sx^^e suiting in part from the original story. Becaus^ 

the plot is a series of incidents — Christmas p35esenfs^ 

delivering food to^an indigent family, preparjriig for a 

party, etc.— -:the^g^rls do not s^em to have at definite aim 

or goal^ -^Collectively, they want their father/to come home^^^ 

\ ^ . ' V, ' • \ , • ^ 

,from the war, ])ut 'since there is little they can do tb 

hasten his. return, their goals seem as diffuse ^s i;he 
plot. ^ ^ ; 




r 



The -relationships in the .piay are clearly deve]roped. 
A tirue feeling of warmt^i:\exists "between the members of the 



family which extends to their v^ealthy neighbors, Laurie and 
his grandfather. The conflict resik^i^^^^pji an oUtside ' 
force — the yar— and the illnesses of Beth and Reverend March. 
Iii each case \the gro^p acts as a harmonious unit in its \ 
fight against kdversi«ty. Each of the characters is' syftpa the tic.' 
Only Aunt March creates c^flict and then not until the * 
final scene when sheNre fuse's to accetp tliat the oldest 



sister Keg and>^oke, a^tutor, are in love and wish to be married, , 



14 



Most' of the dialpgue in the play was taken from the 



novel, • In order to examine 



^aj 



or»s techniques,^ the opening' 



•passages of. both' the play and the' book follow:«j 

* ^' ■ ( ' < . 

"Christmas yon»t 'be^Christmas, without any'* 
Presents," grumbled Jo, lying^on the rug^ 

"It's ao dreadful to be poor!" sighed Meg, 
looking down at .her old dress, ' . , 

. ■ "I don't think it's fair' for som'e girls' to 
have plenty of pretty thjfngs and other girls 
nothing at all," added littie Amy, with an injured 
sniff, . . 

"W6^ve got fath^ ^d 
^ said Beth contente'dly, :5^om>iher corner. 




^ther and each other. 



^ -/hich the firelight 
5rful,wordS:, but 
'sadl3r,\'JiAVe-haven»t go't 
i 'him for a lon'g time," 
lever", bu't each qilently 
father far away -where the .\ 



The four yoimg fkce/ 
-shone brightened at th 
darkeneds again as Jo s 
father, and shall not 
She didn't say. "perhap 
added it, thinking of 
fighting was. 

Nobody spoke for a minute; then Meg Said in 
-an altered tone, "You know the reason mother 
proposed not having any presents this 'Christmaa' 
was because it is gpi;ig to be a hard winter fgr 
feveryqne-, 'and she thinks we ought . not to spend 
money for pleasure when our men are suffering 
so in 'thfe^army. We can't do much, but we can 
make our Mttle^ sacrifices and ought t6 do it 
•gladly, Bvhi, l*-m afraid I don't," Meg shook 
her head as she thought Regretfully of all the 
.pretty things she, wanted, 

"But lUon't think' the little, we Would spend 
would do any ^qdt We've each got a dollar, and 
the army wouldn't be helped by our giving that, 
I agree not to^expect anything from mother or 
you, but I do wah<b to buy Undine and Sintram 
for 'myself; I»ve Wted it so loilg,>r said Jo who 
.was a bookworm, \ "~7 

^ "I have planned toxspend mine in new music," . 
^said Beth, with a little. sigh, which no one 
• heard but the hearth brusla and kettle holder^, 
"I -shall get a nice box 'of Paber's drawing 
pencils; ir^Hy need them " said Amy decidedly. 
- - - » ■ \ ■ , 

The following pasBa^ge is Major 's\adaptation* of the above 

selecti^: ' ^ 
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T (Gnmbles) Christmas won't be Chrls^tmas without 
any presents, ' ' . 

• MEG 

It's dreadful to be poor, 
■• ■ - AMY 

I don't think it's fair for some girls to have 
plenty of pretty things, and otl^ers nothing at all, 

• ' BSTH 

(Happily) V/e've got father, and ioother, and each ' 
other: 

■ ' JO 

(Quietly) We haven't got -father— and shan't have 
txll the war is over. 

>> 

(More brightly) lather wants us to give up our 
presents only because oiu? men are suffering so 
m the army. We should be glad to make such a 
small sacrifice for them, 

Ti ■' ^ JO 
^ But we have only a dollar each. That wouldn't 
^elp the men in the army much if we did give it ■ 
to them. I don't mind not getting anything from 
anyone elfee, but I did Vant to buy Undine and' 
' Sjntram for myself. . — ~ — 

BETH 

I meant to buy some nev music. 

. AMY > 

■ ■ It^^'zi shall buy(so me drawing pencils, ,vJ/need 
them. ■ \ — 

rt^shoyldr^be^ted that t^descriptive passages such as 

. .grumbled Jo, lying on the rug," have been deleted 
■and !irepla9ed by the' stage direction to the actress. 
"Grumbles", 'she is to show the attitu^ called for in ' 
the original novel,, ^ 

THe dialogue Ltself has been alteredTligii 

Major. Keg«s liiie, "Mother^ wants us\q^ give up our 
-d V r 
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presents. V has be^n considerabljr shortened. The 
.grammatical construction is simplified and the meaiiing 
•is more definite and ^positive in tone# The. term; "pro- 
^posed" is replaced , 'by the phrase^ "wants us to", 5)he 
dialogue is more straight forward* and less circidar in 
nature in the Major adaptation.-' She has chanteed the dialogue 
from narrative style to dramatic discourse, wMch makes 
it more conversational* in tone. Alcott had Mea tell her 
sisters, "I have planned to spend mine, in new mvbic.''' 
Major changed ''hc.ve planned to\^pend" into "mean,ito 
buy." The substitution ^ves the^ialogue a more_\ 
active and positive verb construction^making it moi-e-*^ 
dynamic in nature. " , 

. .At times dialogue reta-tiiedThy Major becomes extremely 
long ^or a childre^T^J^audiehce. V/hen the mother (Marmee) 
renters, she brings a letter which has "just arrived from 
Reverend March. She reads the entir^ letter' to the girls: 

Give them my dear, love and a kiss. Tell them I 
think of them by day. ahd pray for them at night, 
arid find my best comfort in their affection ai; 
all times, A year seems very long to wait be- 
fore I see them, but remind them that while we 
wait we may all work so that the l^ard days are 
not W5is1;ed. I know they will remember all I 
said to them, that they will be loving childre;n 
to you, will do their duty faithfully, fight 
their bosjoji enemies bravely, and conquer them- " 
selves, so' beautiifully that when i come back to 
them I may be fonder and prouder -thSLn ever of 
my little women. ; • ' 

The letter, taken from the book, is too long for a chil- 
dren's play. It is too lengthy for child audiences, to 
comprehend. ' • ^ ' * , 
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Major- incorporated -two short dances and a song into 
her dramatization. During the second act the girls are 
preparing to go to a party.^ Laiirie* and his tutor >ir. Brooke 
arrive-. The young people practice dancing polkas that 
will be danced that evening, J,ater the refrain from "Here 
Comes the Bride" is interpolati3d into' the story after. Meg 
has agreed to marry Brooke. The entire cast encircles the 
pair and sings as the curtain falls. The use of the song 
helps end the play on a high lively note in keeping with .- 
the spirit developed throughput. ^-^ ^ . 

Conclusion > ^ J ' : " 

Clare Tree Major »s adaptations of s&ries for 

children re.fle,ct the touring conditions under whiciAer 

* " • •- " 

companies operated.^ Casts were small and only one truck' 

was available to eac'k play to carry scenery, costumes, and 

baggage. Maoor»S treatment of Little i Women is illustrative of 

■ • \ 

her approach to playwriting. This and ^ther scripts show 

lier as a responsible Adaptor of a long book containiiig 

considerable dialogue which could be modified for use on 

the stag^. • The plat of Maoor»s Little Women is well devel,(^ed 

and interesting throughout.. However, an important limitation 

is the Alcott story i"tself. Its diffused, sentijnental -tone 

may make it uipcceptable to^ today's child audiences^ 

It is si-gnificant that in 1948, toward the end of her 

career. Major told Lewis Niciiols- of the New Yo rk Times that ' 

— -r— ' 
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"Taste, pure taste,, has not- chaniged tiiie last twenty-five; 
years.". 'it was upon thi s^hypb thesis ' that Majoy.Wd based 
her children's theatre operation. Prom her viewpoint what 
had been good children's theatre in 1^25 was still the'best" 

A 

approach nearly a quarter of -a cxentury later. This belief 
may well have contributed to Majol'«s decline in the .early 
195d»s. However, even with her limitations as a writer of 
children's plays,- Clare Tree Major pioneered professional 
theatre for children and brought it to a high J^vel'of 
national recognition. 
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